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WEST  GERMAN  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

Duty-paid  imports  (not  arrivals)  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  West  Germany 
continued  to  climb  in  1957,  rising  to  166.1*  million  pounds.    This  was  7  per- 
cent more  than  the  155.2  million  taken  in  1956.    Imports  from  the  United  States, 
however,  rose  only  k  percent  from  6l.6  million  in  1956  to  61*. 1  million  pounds 
in  1957. 

Duty-paid  imports,  a  close  approximation  of  West  German  leaf  usage,  in- 
dicate that  substitutes  for  U.  S.  tobaccos  represented  much  of  the  increase 
in  usings.    Countries  other  than  the  United  States  exporting  mainly  flue-cured 
and  Burley  to  West  Germany  increased  their  share  of  imports  from  3.9  million 
pounds  in  1955  to  11. k  million  in  1957. 

Major  exporters  of  dark  tobacco  supplied  30.7  million  pounds  of  duty-paid 
imports  in  1957,  a  7-percent  rise  from  28.8  million  in  1956.    Imports  from 
major  producers  of  oriental  tobacco,  however,  rose  only  slightly,  from  57.3 
million  pounds  in  1956  to  58.7  million  in  1957. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:     West  Germany,  duty-paid  imports  by 

country  of  origin,  1955-57 


Country  of  origin 

:  1955 

• 

1  1956 

1957 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

pounds 

pounds 

58,828 

61,572 

61*,  109 

....:  1,731 

3,232 

5,050 

....:  1,758 

:  1,969 

:  2,972 

:  663 

:  1,962 

33^ 

363 

169 

3^,08^ 

33,1*1*9 

37,337 

15,986 

13,577 

1,077 

1,590 

1,680 

1,1*17 

1*,185 

l*,l*73 

U.S.S.R  

1,217 

2, 127 

1,913 

....:  5,7^ 

:  5,67l* 

:  6,666 

3,962 

5,101 

5,105 

.  .  .  .•  8,1*31+ 

7,210 

6,918 

10,1*32 

9,309 

10,168 

1,376 

1,513 

1,858 

....:  1,291 

1,295 

2,1*81 

Total  

155,238 

:  166,1*38 

Average  reported  prices  paid  by  West  German  manufacturers  for  leaf  from 


various  countries  in  1957,  in  terms  of  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  were:  United  States  — 
68.0,  Greece— 60.1,  Turkey— 72.0,  Brazil— 37. 1  and  Italy— 1*2.5. 
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NORWEGIAN  CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  IN  1957 

Norwegian  consumption  of  factory-made  cigarettes  in  1957 ,  at  \,hh\ 
million  pieces,  set  a  new  record  and  was  up  7*5  percent  from  1956. 
Cigarette  output  now  accounts  for  37  percent  of  all  leaf  tobacco  pro- 
cessed in  factories. 

Consumption  of  cigars  last  year  continued  the  upward  trend  of 
several  years,  reaching  2h  million  pieces.    Smoking  tobacco  consumption 
also  increased,  but  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  were  less  important  than 
in  1956. 

Probably  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  smoking  tobacco  processed  in 
Norway  is  used  by  the  consumer  in  "roll -your -own"  cigarettes. 

GREEK  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTING 
TOBACCO  GROWERS 

Disposal  of  the  record  1957  Greek  tobacco  crop,  totaling  nearly  230 
million  pounds  of  marketable  leaf,  is  causing  concern  to  growers  and  the 
government.    Last  year's  crop  was  well  below  average  in  quality,  and 
supplies  available  for  export  during  the  season  beginning  September  195^ 
appear  to  exceed  market  demand. 

After  consulting  with  the  National  Tobacco  Authority,  the  Greek 
government  made  a  policy  announcement  in  late  May  on  the  following  points : 

(1)  Prices  of  both  low  and  high  grade  tobacco  held  by  farmers  will 
be  supported  by  the  government  on  the  basis  of  a  program  the  details  of 
which  will  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

(2)  Purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  prices  to  growers, 
which,  when  reduced  to  an  export  basis  for  processed  tobacco  would  be 
5  percent  below  world  prices  for  corresponding  grades. 

(3)  Special  credit  facilities  were  made  available  to  finance  export 
purchases  between  May  26  and  June  30,  1958;  at  reduced  interest  rates. 

(h)  The  program  to  promote  exports  will  be  expanded. 

(5)  Merchants  will  be  urged  to  step  up  their  purchases  by  paying 
the  best  possible  prices. 

(6)  Farmers  must  be  prepared  to  sell  their  tobacco  at  prices  which 
are  reasonable  in  relation  to  quality. 

(7)  Farmers  were  reminded  of  the  government's  determination  not  to 
permit  exploitation  of  the  farmers'  vulnerable  position. 
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THAI  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
REACH  NEW  HIGH 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  Thailand  reached  a  record  11. 9 
million  pounds  in  1957--up  26  percent  from  1956.    The  United  States  supplied 
practically  all  these  imports  in  both  years.    Imports  in  1958  are  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  last  year's,  as  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  expected  to 
rise  only  moderately  this  year,  and  stocks  of  leaf  were  built  up  substanti- 
ally in  1957. 


EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
FROM  PHILIPPINES  DECLINE 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Republic  declined 
slightly  in  1957  "to  21.3  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  22.8  million 
exported  in  1956. 

Most  of  the  decline  was  in  shipments  to  Belgium,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Spain.    The  United  States  and  territories,  the  major  market  for  Philippine 
scrap  tobacco,  took  2.8  million  pounds  in  1957 >  compared  with  2.7  million 
in  1956.    Exports  to  the  Netherlands  and  French  Africa  in  1957  were  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year. 


RAIN  ENDS  VENEZUELAN  DRY  SPELL; 
OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  REPORTED 

Several  months  of  severe  dryness  ended  with  the  arrival  of  the  rainy 
season  in  Venezuela.    At  the  end  of  May,  grazing  lands  had  a  new  crop  of 
grass,  and  planting  of  rainy  season  crops  was  well  under  way. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  but  later  rescinded  a  statement  that 
Venezuela  would  import  meat.    There  was  some  shortage  of  slaughter  cattle. 

The  Ministry  has  prohibited  imports  of  cottonseed  for  planting.    It  will 
import  cottonseed  for  experimental  use,  however,  and  in  case  of  shortage,  for 
distribution  to  farmers.    The  restriction  is  to  protect  the  local  cotton 
industry,  which  is  expected  to  meet  its  own  seed  needs. 

Imports  of  only  600,000  bags  of  flour  will  be  permitted  during  the  May- 
July  wheat-year  quarter.    The  Wheat  Commission  estimates  national  flour  use 
at  about  1.1  million  bags  quarterly.    Placing  the  import  quota  at  only  about 
half  that  of  previous  quarters  is  designed  to  develop  the  local  milling 
industry.    By  the  end  of  the  May-July  quarter,  Venezuelan  millers  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  enough  flour  to  meet  the  country's  needs  over  and  above 
the  imports. 
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BRAZIL  MODIFIES  ITS  EXCHANGE  RATE  SYSTEM 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  issued  decrees  effective  June  10,  1958,  which 
change  the  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  a  number  of  agricultural  and  related 
commodities.    This  was  done  by  reclassifying  some  exports,  and  altering  the  fixed 
"bonuses"  applicable  to  certain  categories  of  export  products. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  also  changed  exchange  rates  for  the  limited 
group  of  preferential  imports,  including  government  imports.    These  rates  will  be 
administratively  fixed  from  time  to  time.    On  other  imports,  the  auction  system 
remains  in  effect. 

These  changes  are  being  carried  out  in  connection  with  Brazilian  stabiliza- 
tion measures.  The  new  and  previous  exchange  rates  for  agricultural  and  related 
commodities  are: 


EXPORTS 

Category  , 

Commodities  included 

:            Exchange  rates 

:  New 

:  Previous 

;      Cruzeiros  per  U.S.  dol. 

1  : 

Coffee  beans 

:  37.06 

37.06  1 

2 

;  Cocoa  beans  and  deriv.  prods. 

:          h3.06  : 

3  j 

Cotton  linters  and  residues  from  the 
processing  of  textiles  in  general  and 
spinning  and  weaving;  leaf  tobacco; 
:      castor  seeds;  carnauba  wax;  ouricuri  ; 
or  licuri  wax;  raw,  sawn  pinewood  : 
(including  laths  and  squares);  cut  or  j 
processed  mate  tea;  raw  hides 

:  70.0 

:  55.00 

If  ! 

All  others  j 

92.00  : 

67.00 

IMPORTS  1/ 


(Newsprint 
(Wheat 

Fertilizers,  insecticides  and  the  like, 
for  the  exclusive  use  in  agricultural 
activities,  with  the  exception  of  com- 
pound and  complex  fertilizers,  granu- 
lated or  not. 

General  Category  imports 

Special  Category  imports 


1/  Current  effective  rates  subject  to  modification. 
2/  Rates  determined  by  exchange  auctions. 


51.32 


51.32  -  52.32 


2/ 
2/ 
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ARGENTINE  CATTLE  NUMBERS  DECLINE 

Argentine  cattle  numbers  are  estimated  to  have  fallen  to  about  kl.l 
million  head  on  June  30,  1958,  a  drop  of  7  percent  from  the  19^7  official 
numbers . 

The  Argentine  Rural  Society ,  which  made  the  estimate,  attributes  the 
reduction  to  heavy  exports  and  a  decline  in  calf  production  during  1957~58. 
It  claims  that  Argentina  cannot  maintain  its  present  beef  exports  without 
seriously  hurting  its  livestock  industry  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
March  17,  1958). 

MEAT  AIRLIFTED  TO  U.  K. 

Due  to  the  London  dock  strike,  large  quantities  of  South  American 
chilled  and  frozen  meat  have  been  diverted  to  the  Netherlands,  and  are 
being  airlifted  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  Kingdom.    About  30  plane 
loads  of  5  tons  each  a  night  have  been  reported  leaving  the  Rotterdam 
airport . 


NEW  ZEALAND  HOG 
SLAUGHTER  DROPS 

Hog  slaughter  in  New  Zealand  during  the  year  ended  March  31 }  1958  was 
72^,880  head,  5  percent  below  the  previous  year. 

New  Zealand  exported  about  7«^  million  pounds  of  pork  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  1.2  million  pounds  to  the  Caribbean  area  during  1957. 


HOG  NUMBERS  CONTINUE  TO 
RISE  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Communist  China  has  announced  that  its  hog  numbers  at  the  end  of 
March  1958  had  risen  to  163,730,000,  or  9  percent  above  the  1958  goal. 
The  basis  upon  which  this  estimate  was  made  was  not  announced,  and  its 
comparability  with  previously  published  numbers  is  unknown.    There  has 
definitely  been  a  sharp  increase  in  hog  numbers  since  1955~56,  when 
numbers  fell  sharply  due  to  poor  feed  supplies  and  to  forced  collectivi- 
zation (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  16,  1958). 

This  rise  is  the  result  of  a  campaign  to  increase  hog  production, 
and  the  return  of  many  hogs  to  private  owners.    Although  the  plan  calls 
for  220  million  head  by  1962,  such  an  increase  is  doubtful  unless  feed 
production  rises  sharply.    Hog  numbers  at  the  level  of  160  million  might 
well  be  difficult  to  sustain  with  already  scanty  feed  supplies. 
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CUBA  IMPORTS  MORE  LARD 

Cuba  imported  52.7  million  pounds  of  lard  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  or  about  6  percent  more  than  the  U9.8  million  pounds 
imported  in  the  comparable  period  of  1957.    About  98  percent  of  the 
lard  was  ferried  from  Florida  in  railroad  tank  cars,  packaged  locally, 
and  sold  under  Cuban  brand  names. 

Wholesale  lard  prices  in  Havana  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
ranged  from  19,8  to  21.8  cents  per  pound.  This  was  about  2  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  prices  during  the  first  3  months  of  1957. 

Cuban  tallow  imports  (edible  and  inedible)  in  January -March 
1958  totaled  9.9  million  pounds,  down  2.6  percent  from  imports  in 
the  same  3  months  of  1957.    Inedible  tallow  prices  during  the  first 
quarter  fluctuated  from  10  to  10. 5  cents  per  pound. 

Cuban  lard  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  rest  of 
1958  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1957.    Tallow  imports, 
however,  may  drop  somewhat  because  of  increased  competition  from 
synthetic  detergents  in  the  soap  industry. 


U.  S.  MEAT  EXPORTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  U80 
ALMOST  113  MILLION  POUNDS 

Almost  113  million  pounds  of  meat  from  the  United  States  were 
shipped  abroad  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO  during  1956  and  1957 . 
The  market  value  was  $37. 7  million.    Virtually  all  shipments  were 
completed  during  1957,  and  no  new  shipments  are  planned.    There  were 
no  Public  Law  1+80  shipments  of  meat  in  1955. 

Beef  exports  under  Public  Law  U80  total  93  million  pounds  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  and  reached  their  peak  during  fiscal, 
1956-57.    Shipments,  mostly  lower-grade  frozen  cow  beef  to  Israel, 
Spain,  and  Turkey,  were  made  when  supplies  were  unusually  large  and 
prices  were  relatively  low. 

Public  Law  hQO  shipments  of  U.  S.  pork,  to  Korea  and  Spain, 
have  amounted  to  19.6  million  pounds,  of  which  l8.7  million  pounds 
were  shipped  in  January- June  1957.    These  exports  included  canned 
hams,  other  canned  pork,  and  fatback. 

Small  quantities  of  frozen  variety  meats  have  been  shipped  to 
the  Philippines. 
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IRAQ  TO  MAKE  LIQUID  SUGAR 
FROM  SURPLUS  DATES 

The  Iraq  Development  Board,  on  June  8,  awarded  a  contract  to  a  West 
German  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  §h, 100, 000  date  sugar  plant  near 
Kerbala.    The  plant  is  scheduled  for  completion  15  months  after  construe 
tion  starts.     It  is  designed  to  use  surplus  dates  in  making  the  local 
date  syrus  ("dibbis")  and  liquid  sugar  for  export.    Plans  call  for  a 
capacity  of  80  tons  of  sugar  daily. 

VENEZUELA  SETS  NEW  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  DUTIES  FOR  EGG  IMPORTS 

Venezuela  recently  announced  the  following  requirements  for  egg 
imports:     (l)  shell  eggs  must  be  stamped  "IMPORTADO"  with  grade,  and 
(2)  hatching  eggs  must  be  stamped  "IMPORTADO  FERTIL."    The  markings 
must  be  in  indelible  ink  and  in  letters  at  least  2  millimeters  high. 

New  import  duties  for  eggs  also  were  announced.    The  duty  per  gross 
kilogram  of  shell  eggs  will  be  20  centimos  (2.6  cents  per  pound),  and 
the  duty  for  hatching  eggs  will  be  18  centimos  per  gross  kilogram  (2.k 
cents  per  pound) . 

The  new  regulations  and  duties  become  effective  August  1,  1958. 

JAPAN'S  "BIG  9"  IMPORTS  IN  FIRST  QUARTER 
OF  1958  BELOW  A  YEAR  EARLIER 

Japan's  "Big  9"  agricultural  imports  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1958  were  valued  at  $223.5  million.    This  was  3  percent  below  January- 
March  1957 ,  and  the  lowest  for  the  first  quarter  in  any  year  since  1952, 
when  the  quarterly  valuation  was  $210  million.     (The  9  commodities  shown 
in  table  opposite  make  up  95  percent  of  Japan's  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States). 

A  drop  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
decline.    They  were  off  1^  percent.    But  from  all  other  countries  col- 
lectively, they  were  up  11  percent,, 

Japan's  January-March  1958  "Big  9"  imports  from  all  sources  rose 
$25  million,  or  1^  percent,  over  the  October-December  1957  quarter. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  accounted  for  more  than  60  percent  of 
this  increase.    Thus  the  United  States  share  in  Japan's  market,  which 
had  been  55  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957  and  dropped  to  h6  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter,  is  now  ^8  percent. 

Since  October-December  1951,  total  imports  of  wheat  have  declined 
about  one-fifth,  barley  and  tallow  have  held  steady,  and  the  remaining 
"Big  9"  commodities  have  shown  substantial  increases. 
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JAPAN:    Agricultural  imports,  from  all  sources,  and  from 
the  United  States,  January-March  1956-58 


QUANTITY 


«  < 

i           1956  i 
Commodity  : 

1957  i 

'  1958 

• 

i    Total  « 

• 

[    From  \ 

!      U,S*  ! 

Total  : 

\  From 
,  U.S. 

-    Total  : 

[  From 

;  u.s. 

1,000  metric  tons 


Wheat  :  klk  :  210  :  332  :  233  :  508  :  23k 

Rice  :  2it5  :  16  :  50  :  1/  :  123  :  0 

Barley  :  193  :  %  :  212  :  31  :  193  :  83 

Corn  :  56  :  6  :  106  :  U5  :  17U  :  116 

Tobacco  :  k  i  ?/  :  2  :  2/  :  1  :  2/ 

Hides  and  skins  :  20  :  lk  t  19  :  "l5  :  18  :  T3 

Soybeans  :  275  :  237  :  226  :  181  :  267  :  217 

Cotton  3/  :  606  :  173  :  859  :  U66  :  667  :  305 

Tallow  :  19:  16  •  25  :  22  :  27  :  22 


VALUE 


Million  dollars 


Wheat  :  29.0 

Rice  :  35.8 

Barley  :  12.6 

Corn  «  3#q 

Tobacco.  : 

Hides  and  skins  :  7.lj 

Soybeans  :  29.7 

Cotton  •  99.5 

Tallow  ,  U.2 

Total  I  227.5 


Total  (excl. 
tobacco) 


222.1 


Hu5 
2.7 
3.6 
O.U 
2/ 
"5.2 
25.1 
32.0 
3.6 


87.1 


226.7 


123.8 


25.3 

:  17.5 

:  3U.6 

t  16.7 

7.2 

:  0.1 

:  18.2 

:  0 

15.2 

:  2.2 

:  11.0 

i  U.7 

7.8 

t  3.3 

1  11.0 

i  7.3 

3.9  ! 

:  2/ 

i  2.5 

1  2/ 

7.5  i 

»        "5.3  ! 

(  6.6 

s  H.-3 

26.6 

20.9 

s       27.2  :  22.1 

131.7  ! 

f  69.8 

t    106.5  i 

!  U6.9 

5.2*  s 

t       h.7  1 

r        5.9  ! 

s  U.8 

230.6  ! 

r      223.5  ! 

221.0 


106.6 


1/ 
£/ 
3/ 


Less  than  500  metric  tons. 
Not  available. 

1,000  bales  of  UBO  pounds  net. 
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WORLD  BETTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES :  Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets, 

with  comparisons 

 (U.  S.  cents  per  pound)  

!  Butter  :  Cheese 


Country,  market,  and     :  :        Quotations          :  8  Quotations 

description  :  :    •  * 

:  :  Cur-:  Month  :  Tear    !  :  Cur-:  Month  :  Year 

:  1958  :  re nt: earlier : earlier:  1958   :  rent : earlier : earlier 


United  Kingdom  (London)    :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

New  Zealand,  finest  :  May  29  :  25.8  :  25,8   :   39.2    :  :  :  :  

Australian  choicest  :  May  29  :  25.6  :  25.6   :   39.1    :  :  :  :  

New  Zealand,  finest         :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

white  :  :  :  :  •  May  29  !  18.9  •  18.9    :  24.6 

Australian  choicest         :  :         :  :  :  s         :  s 

white  :  :  :  :  :  May  29:18.2:  18.2    :  24.0 

Anst.raHa  ( Sydney)  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

Choicest  butter  :  May  29  :  46.7  :  46.7   •  44.7   :  :  :  :  

Choicest  Cheddar  :  :  :  :  :  May  29  :  28.2  :  28.2    i  28.2 

Tv-igh  Rppnbiin  fonhH       :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

Creamery  butter  :  May  29  :  54.8  :  54.8   s  54.8   :  •  •  ■  

Cheese  :  :  :  :  :  May  29  : 30.8  :  30. 8    •  30.8 

nenmark  rCopenha^en)-  :  May  22  :  23.1  :  23.1    :  33.0    :  «  :  :  

France  {£sslsl  '         '       '         •         '         •       :  : 

Charentes  creamery — - — -:  June  2  :  64.9  :  64,4   :  75.3    :  — -:  :  :  4 

Qexmznx  CSeaptSILl             ;            :         :            •            :            :         :  : 
Markenbutter  :  May  28  :  64.9  :  65.4    :  68.6    :  :  :  :  

United  Ptrafreff  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

92-score  creamery  (N.Y. ) :  June  3  : 58.8  :  58.8    :  60.2    :  :  :  :  

Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  :  :  :  :  : June  3  :34.5  :  32.8    :  35.2 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden)  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

Creamery  butter  ;  May  31  •  35.0  :  49.9    :  49.5    :  :  :  :  

Full  cream  Gouda  :  :  -:  :  :May  16  :18.9  :  18.1    :  24.5 

Eda.a,  U0  percent  :  :  :  :  :May  16  :17.7  :  16.5    :  22.5 

nfilyinm  ffffiFflQUf)-  -'May  29  ;74.1  :  72.8    :  74.5    :  :  :  :  

:  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

Canada  ( Montreal)  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

1st  grade  creamery  :May  24  :65.7  :  65.4    :  60.4    :  — :  ♦  

Ontario  white  :  :  :  • —  :May  24  :    2j  :     1/    :  35.7 


i7  So  quotation 

Source:  Intelligence  Bulletin,  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee j  and  the  Dairy 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA 
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JAPAN  TO  CHANGE 
MILK  STANDARDS 

A  complete  reclassification  of  Japan's  fluid  milk  and  dairy  product 
standards  is  being  worked  out  "by  the  Welfare  Ministry,  according  to  the 
Yomiuri  Japan  News.    Milk  production  and  consumption  has  increased  so 
sharply  in  recent  years  that  present  sanitary  regulations  are  said  to  be 
outdated.    Milk  was  formerly  considered  only  as  infants'  food. 

The  new  regulation  will  require  fresh,  fluid  milk,  similar  to  that 
now  sold,  to  contain  "more  than  3  per  cent  fat  and  over  8  per  cent  pro- 
tein and  sugar."    In  addition,  the  bacteria  count  must  be  less  than 
50,000  bacilli  per  cubic  centimeter.    "Special  milk"  will  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  regular  fluid  milk  as  having  "more  than  3-3  per  cent  fat, 
8.5  per  cent  protein  and  sugar  and  less  than  30,000  bacilli  per  cubic 
centimeter. " 

"Processed  milk"  will  refer  to  milk  enriched  with  vitamins,  enriched 
powdered  milk,  and  milks  which  have  additional  ingredients  added.  Milk 
drinks  ("milk  coffee,"  fruit -flavored  milks)  must  have  a  minimum  bacteria 
count  of  30,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 


U.  K. 'S  OVERALL  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  UP 

In  January-April  1958,  United  Kingdom  imports  of  all  dairy  products 
except  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  were  heavier  than  in  the  comparable 
1957  period. 

Imports  of  butter  at  36O  million  pounds  were  up  12  percent  over  the 
earlier  year.    Larger  shipments  from  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Ireland, 
Austria,  France,  Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Poland  were  more 
than  enough  to  offset  smaller  supplies  from  Argentina  and  Australia. 

Imports  of  dried  whole  milk  increased  13  percent  to  6  million  pounds. 
Shipments  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands  were  larger, 
but  there  was  some  decline  in  imports  from  Denmark  and  Ireland.  Imports 
of  all  types  of  canned  milk  increased  substantially  in  this  period.  But 
nonfat  dry  milk  imports,  mostly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  dropped 
28  percent  to  35  million  pounds.    Imports  of  cheese  declined  20  percent 
to  92  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  amounted  to  16  million  pounds,  of 
which  29  percent  went  to  Malta.    Shipments  of  condensed  whole  milk  de- 
clined 18  percent  to  16  million  pounds.    Total  dried  milk  exports  rose 
from  3»8  million  pounds  to  12.1  million  pounds.    Larger  purchases  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  by  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  accounted  for 
the  increase  in  1958  over  1957. 
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CANADA  EXTENDS  IMPORT  CONTROLS 
ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Canada  has  extended  import  controls  on  dry  skimmed  milk,  cheddar  cheese, 
and  butterfat  for  1  year,  beginning  June  1,  1958. 

The  import  control  list  was  amended  by  deleting  "butter  oil  and  any 
other  form  of  butterfat  containing  fifty-five  percent  or  more  of  butterfat" 
and  substituting: 

"...any  form  of  butterfat  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances  but  excluding  concentrated  milk  products, 
cheese  and  any  combination  in  which  the  presence  of  the  other 
substances  renders  the  combination  unsuitable  for  use  as  a 
butterfat  ingredient." 

"FREE  WORLD"  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Cotton  production  in  the  1957-53  ( August- July)  season  in  principal 
non-Communist  exporting  countries  is  currently  estimated  at  25.5  million 
bales  (500  pounds  gross) — a  decline  of  1.8  million  bales  or  6  percent  from 
last  season. 

The  sharpest  drop  was  in  the  United  States,  where  production  was  down 
over  2.3  million  bales  from  last  year  because  of  lower  yields  and  a  13- 
percent  decrease  in  harvested  acreage.    Crops  in  Sudan  and  Turkey  were  also 
down  considerably  because  of  lower  acreage  and  less  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions, while  smaller  declines  occurred  in  Burma,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Peru. 

In  most  other  non-Communist  countries,  production  increased  over  last 
season,  mainly  as  a  result  of  larger  acreage  or  more  favorable  growing 
conditions,  or  both.    These  factors  contributed  to  substantial  production 
increases  in  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  India. 

Cotton  exports  from  the  principal  "Free  World"  exporting  countries 
have  declined  1.8  million  bales  or  17  percent  thus  far  in  the  1957-58 
marketing  year  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    Principal  reasons  for  the 
lower  exports  are  larger  stocks  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  in  most 
importing  countries  at  the  beginning  of  1957-58,  lower  mill  consumption, 
and  tighter  supplies  of  dollar  exchange  in  some  important  importing  countries, 
especially  France,  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.    Largest  declines  were 
in  exports  from  the  United  States,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil. 

Exports  from  8  of  the  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table 
increased  this  year,  especially  those  from  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Syria.  Exports 
relate  to  the  number  of  months  shown  opposite  each  country  for  the  current 
season  and  for  the  same  months  last  year. 

Similar  statistics  will  be  published  periodically  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets, 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  MORE 
COTTON  IN  MARCH 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  were  equivalent  to  k,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  in  March  1958.    This  was  double  the  February  imports  of 
2,000  bales,  but  considerably  below  imports  of  10,000  bales  in  March  1957. 
Most  of  the  March  imports  were  from  India  and  Pakistan,  and  consisted  of 
harsh  or  rough  Asiatic -type  cotton  of  less  than  3A~inch  staple.  The 
70-million-pound  annual  import  quota  for  this  type  of  cotton  was  suspended 
in  January  1958 • 

Total  cotton  imports  during  August-March  1957-58  were  132,000  bales, 
compared  with  70,000  bales  in  the  comparable  period  of  1956-57*    Most  of  this 
year's  increase  was  accounted  for  by  larger  imports  under  quota  of  long-staple 
upland-type  cotton  from  Mexico. 

COTTON:    U.  S.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  averages  1935-39  and  19^5-1+9, 
annual  1955  and  1956,  and  August-March  1956-57  and  1957-58 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


Average 


•1935-39 


19^5-^9 


1955 


1956 


August -March 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1,000 

bales 


Brazil  ; 

China  ..:  l/ 

Egypt  : 

India  :  3/ 

Mexico  : 

Pakistan  :  3/ 

Peru  : 

Sudan  :  5/ 

U.S.S.R  :  bj 

Other  countries.  


3 
31 
63 
67 
23 


5 
0 


1,000 

bales 

1 

£/ 

103 

3/  103 
19 

y  12 

23 
1/  k 

ii  1 
0 


1,000 

bales 

1 

0 
60 

6 
22 
22 

23 
2 

1 


1,000 

bales 

2 
0 
36 
k 
22 
16 
8 


ll 


1,000 

bales 

2 
0 

28 
2 

22 

9 
7 


1,000 

bales 


3L 


0 
1 


0 
0 


1 

0 

30 

3 
7^ 
10 

13 
0 

1 


Total  7/   :  8/.  185 


8/  260 


137 


9/  89 


70 


132 


l/  ^-year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Pakistan  included  with  India 
prior  to  partition  in  I9V7.    hj  3-year  average.    5/  Included  with  Egypt  prior 
to  19^2.    GJ  2-year  average.    7/  Includes  small  quantities  which  are  reexported 
each  year.    8/  Total  does  not  add  due  to  partial  averages.    9/  Does  not  include 
the  equivalent  of  ^7,132  bales  (500  lb.  gr.  wt.  )  of  Egyptian  cotton  released 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  and  entered  under  the 
import  quota  on  July  31;  1957* 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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U.S.  COTTON  LIFTERS  IMPORTS 
IN  MARCH  SAME  AS  IN  FEBRUARY 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities,  were  1^,000 
bales  in  March  1958,  the  same  as  February  imports,  and  well  above  the  10,000 
bales  imported  in  March  1957.    Imports  during  August-March  1957-58  were 
105,000  bales,  slightly  below  imports  of  110,000  bales  in  the  same  period  of 
1956-57. 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August-March  1957-58,  with 
comparable  1956-57  figures  in  parentheses,  were;    Mexico  79,000  bales  (76,000); 
U.S.S.R.  11,000  (25,000);  Belgium  3,000  (2,000);  El  Salvador  2,000  (l,000); 
Iran  2,000  (0);  Syria  2,000  (0);  Turkey  1,000  (0);  and  Brazil  1,000  (3,000). 


TURKEY'S  GRAIN  SUPPORT 
PRICES  UNCHANGED 

On  June  15,  Turkey  announced  the  following  grain  support  prices  for  the 
1958-59  season  ending  May  31  (prices  are  per  kilogram,  with  U.  S.  equivalents 
per  bushel  in  parentheses):    wheat  from  the  bottom  lands  of  Antalaya,  Adana, 
Icel,  and  Hatay,  38  kurus  ($3.69);  wheat  grown  in  other  areas,  kO  kurus 
($3.89);  rye,  32  kurus  ($2.90);  barley,  28  kurus  ($2.18);  and  oats,  28  kurus 
($1.1*5). 

These  basic  prices  are  the  same  as  for  the  1957-58  season.  Details 
are  not  yet  available  on  prices  of  hard,  soft,  or  mixed  wheat  grown  in 
different  areas,  or  on  white,  gray,  and  Siha-area  barley  and  oats.  Premiums 
and  discounts  for  quality  higher  or  lower  than  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
price  in  each  case  will  be  the  same  as  in  1957-58.    As  in  former  seasons, 
there  will  be  only  one  price  for  rye. 

The  government's  Soils  Products  Office  (Toprak  Mahsulleri  Ofisi),  known 
as  Toprak,  will  pay  the  above  basic  prices  for  all  the  grain  that  farmers 
offer  it.    Farmers  may  sell  to  private  buyers  at  the  uncontrolled  market 
prices,  but  usually  they  will  not  accept  less  than  the  minimum  prices 
guaranteed  by  the  government.      Toprak  maintains  about  300  buying  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

Toprak  has  a  monopoly  over  Turkey's  grain  imports  and  exports.  Export 
losses,  if  any,  are  financed  by  Turkish  Central  Bank  credit  guaranteed  by 
the  national  treasury.    Since  1955-56,  Turkey  has  been  a  net  importer  of 
grains . 

Toprak  also  is  responsible  for  storing,  reselling,  transporting,  and 
distributing  government -owned  grains  to  meet  urban  and  military  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  deficit-producing  areas.    In  recent  years,  Turkey  has  built 
an  extensive  system  of  elevators  and  has  acquired  much  modern  cleaning, 
grading,  and  handling  equipment. 
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GREECE  CONTINUES  10-PERCENT 
MIXING  RATE  FOR  U.  S.  WHEAT 

The  Greek  Government  has  announced  that  the  decree  of  August  12,  1957; 
limiting  the  use  of  U.  S.  hard  wheat  in  flour  milling  to  10  percent,  with  the 
balance  to  consist  of  domestic  wheat,  is  still  in  effect. 

The  government  policy  is  based  on  the  continued  large  supplies  of  domestic 
wheat,  due  in  part  to  the  country's  record  1957-58  ( July-June)  crop  of  58.8 
million  bushels.    Production  in  1956-57  was  ^5.7  million  bushels.  Prospects 
are  that  the  1958-59  harvest  will  set  a  new  record.    It  is  now  forecast  at 
around  66  million  bushels. 

A  recent  decline  in  domestic  wheat  consumption  has  also  contributed  to 
this  season's  unusually  large  supplies.    Estimated  use  for  seed,  as  well  as 
wastage  and  the  quantities  held  by  farmers  for  their  own  use,  is  about  the 
same  as  last  season. 

However,  sales  from  government  and  commercial  stocks  of  all  wheat  dropped 
from  836,0^2  metric  tons  (30. 7  million  bushels)  in  1956-57  "to  an  estimated 
712,6^7  tons  (26.2  million  bushels)  in  1957-58.    Carryover  stocks  thus  in- 
creased from  117 -,099  tons  (^.3  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1957,  "to  an  estimated 
179,671  tons  (6.6  million  bushels)  on  July  1,  1958. 

One  reason  for  the  steady  increase  since  last  August  in  the  percentage  of 
government -owned  domestic  wheat  required  to  be  used  in  milling  is  to  get  as 
much  wheat  as  possible  out  of  storage  to  make  room  for  the  1958  crop.  Another 
reason  is  to  release  government  funds  tied  up  in  1957-crop  wheat. 


WHEAT:    Greece,  mixing  rates  in  flour  milling,  July  1,  1957 -May  5,  1958 


Date  rate  was  fixed 

•U.  S.  hard 

|         Domestic  wheat 

|  Total 

wheat 

!  Government 
:  stocks 

^Commercial 
!  stocks 

:  Percent 

:  Percent 

I  Percent 

:  Percent 

1957: 

July  1   •  < 

i  75 

:         25  1 

:  100 

July  8   

:  50 

50 

:  100 

July  15   

:  15 

'  85 

:  100 

August  5   

t  15 

:  20 

65 

:  100 

August  12   

:  10 

:    1/  25  | 

:         65  : 

:  100 

September  30   

:  10 

:         90  ' 

!  100 

October  2k   

:        10  ! 

:  30 

:         60  ! 

i  100 

November  h  

:  10 

:        ^0  : 

:         50  : 

:  100 

November  11   

i        10  : 

!  55 

:         35  ' 

:  100 

November  18   : 

:       .40  : 

:  65 

:         25  : 

100 

November  25   

:        10  : 

70 

i         20  i 

:  100 

1958 :  ! 

January  20  •  ' 

:        10  : 

i        75  : 

15  '> 

100 

February  17  ' 

:        10  : 

:  80 

10  : 

100 

May  5  •  •  •  •  •  

10 

85  ' 

5  ! 

100 

1/  Sprouted  wheat 
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Along  with  increased  production  and  lowered  domestic  use,  greek  imports 
of  wheat  dropped  from  397,720  metric  tons  (lk.6  million  bushels)  in  1956-57 
to  a  planned  total  of  only  78,988  tons  (2.9  million  bushels)  in  1957-58. 
The  quality  of  Greek  bread  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  was  prior  to  last 
August  when  more  than  10  percent  U.  S.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  could  be  used 
along  with  indigenous  wheat. 

BURMA  OFFERS  MORE 
RICE  TO  INDIA 

A  recent  offer  of  Burma  to  supply  India  with  an  additional  30,000  long 
tons  of  rice  brings  to  300,000  tons  the  total  amount  expected  to  be  exported 
to  India  during  1958.    Under  a  1956  agreement,  Burma  was  to  export  500,000 
tons  of  rice  to  India  this  year,  but  because  of  a  crop  failure  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  250,000  tons.    A  few  weeks  ago  Burma  agreed  to  export  another 
20,000  tons  to  India. 

CUBA  SETS  1958-59 
RICE  IMPORT  QUOTA 

Total  rice  imports  into  Cuba  in  1958-59  ( July-June)  at  the  low-duty  rate 
of  8^  cents  per  100  pounds  have  been  set  at  h, 000, 000  Spanish  quintals  (l 
quintal  =  101.^12  pounds).    The  Cuban  Government  established  a  deficit  quota 
of  750,000  quintals  of  rice  in  addition  to  the  usual  basic  quota  of  3,250,000 
quintals,  according  to  Decree  No.  1865  in  the  Official  Gazette,  June  12,  1958. 

RICE;    Cuban  basic  and  deficit  rice  quotas,  by  quarter, 

July  1958 -June  1959 


Quarter  (1958-59)      .*      Basic  quota      \    Deficit  quota     \  Total 


:  :  1,000    :  :  1,000    :  :  1,000 

: Quintals:  bags      : Quintals:  bags      : Quintals:  bags 

July- Sept  ember  :  853,775:  866!  225,OOoi  228^,078,775:  1,09^ 

October-December  :  985,1+00:  999:  225,000:  228 iL,2lO,i+00:  1,227 

January-March  •]_,  010,^25;  1,025:  150,000;  152  ;l,l60,^25  ;  1,177 

April -June  :,  ^C0,UC0:  ^06;  150,000;  152;  550,^00;  558 


•••••• 

Total  :3,250,000;      3,29^1  750,000:         76l  \k,  000, 000  ♦  ^,056 


Importation  of  the  July -Sept ember  quota  was  to  begin  July  1.    The  Minister 
of  Commerce  will  determine  the  proportions  the  assignees  of  individual  import 
quotas  will  import,  so  that  the  total  imports  of  the  deficit  quota  will  not 
exceed  the  amount  allocated  for  each  quarter. 
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BRAZIL'S  AGRICULTURE  EXPANDS 

Brazil's  agricultural  production  in  1957  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
13  percent  over  1956  outturn.    In  value  it  accounted  for  28  percent  of  the 
national  income,  compared  with  26j  percent  in  1956. 

The  total  cultivated  area  increased  only  about  61,000  hectares  (151,000 
acres),  or  3  percent.    Coffee,  bean,  and  corn  acreages  were  much  larger  in 
1957  than  in  1956,  and  yields  of  coffee  and  beans  were  up  33  percent  and  21 
percent,  respectively.    But  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat  acreages  declined  sub- 
stantially, and  adverse  weather  cut  the  wheat  yield  sharply. 

DROUGHT  DAMAGE  TO  JAPAN'S 
RICE  CROP  NOT  YET  SEVERE 

Drought  damage  to  Japan's  1958  rice  crop  as  of  mid- June  was  only  local, 
according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    About  5  Pf  cent  of 
the  land  in  rice,  or  lt-00,000  acres,  at  that  time  was  affected.    Of  this  area, 
220,000  acres  had  not  been  planted,  and  180,000  acres  of  the  planted  rice 
were  blighted  by  drought  or  damaged  by  salt  water.    The  area  not  planted 
could  still  be  planted,  and  the  area  affected  by  dry  weather  or  by  salt  water 
could  be  replanted  or  revived. 

Measures  begun  about  June  k  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
struction Ministry  were:     (l)  diversion  of  dam  and  reservoir  water,  (2)  loan 
of  small  water  pumps  to  farmers,  (3)  use  of  large  sand  pumps  to  water  rice 
paddies,  and  (k)  making  loans  to  farmers  for  small  well  pumps  and  other 
equipment . 

CANADA'S  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  ABOVE  LAST  k  YEARS' 

Canada's  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  July- June  1957-58  are  esti- 
mated at  approximately  300  million  bushels,  compared  with  282  million  in 
1956-57.    If  this  estimate  is  realized,  1957-58  will  be  the.  first  year  in 
the  past  5  years  in  which  exports  have  reached  300  million  bushels. 

Official  exports  during  July-April  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  2^3  million  bushels,  compared  with  2^1  million  in  the  same  10  months  a 
year  earlier.    Unofficial  estimates  based  on  weekly  grain  inspections  for 
export  during  May  and  June  are  about  kO  percent  above  the  amount  exported 
during  the  same  months  in  1957 • 

On  the  basis  of  Canada's  marketing  year  (August -July),  exports  during 
August-April  amounted  to  2lh  million  bushels,  compared  with  203  million 
bushels  exported  during  the  first  9  months  a  year  earlier.    Exports  for  the 
12 -month  period  are  expected  to  exceed  the  273  million  bushels  exported  m 
the  1956-57  marketing  year  by  at  least  25  or  30  million. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Canadian  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-April  1956-57  and  July-April  1957-58 


s       July-April  1956-57  : 

July-April  1957-58 

Destination 

:    Wheat  :    Flour  :    Total  : 

•  •                            •  • 

•  •                            •  * 

Wheat  :    Flour  !  Total 

•  • 

•  • 

  Thousand  bushels,  grain  equivalent   


Western  Hemisphere:  : 

United  States   :  5,836 

Central  America  :  112 

British  West  Indies..:  17 

Cuba  :  1 

Venezuela  :  63 

Ecuador  :  4-59 

Peru  :  2,844. 

Others   :   

Total   9,332 

Europe:  : 

Norway  :  4,214. 

United  Kingdom  :  71,718 

Ireland   :  3,169 

Netherlands   :  11,438 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . . ;  13 , 518 

France  :  1,471 

Germany,  West  :  36,921 

Czechoslovakia  :  4,371 

Switzerland  :  8,571 

Poland  :  2,599 

U.S.S.R  :  4,127 

Italy  :  2,966 

Malta  :  1,525 

Others   :  1,732 

Total  :  168,340 

Asia:  : 

Israel  :  1,685 

India  :   

Pakistan  :  1,008 

Philippine  Republic:   

Japan  :  27,123 

Others  :  893 

Total  :  30,709 

Africa  :  1,254 

Oceania   :   

World  total  :  209,635 

1/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


1,279 
1,075 
4,111 
281 
2,720 

17 
1^393 


10,876 


9,922 


6 
500 


1/ 
1/ 


3 

209 


10,640 


2 
3 

5,301 
679 
2,085 


8,070 


1,597 
47 


31,230 


8,645 
1,187 
4,128 

282 
2,783 

459 
2,861 
1,393 


20,208 


4,214 
81,640 

3,169 
11,444 
14,018 

1,471 
36,921 
4,371 
8,571 
2,599 
4,127 
2,969 
1,525 
1,941 


178,980 


1,685 

2 

1,011 
5,301 
27,802 
2,978 


38,779 


2,851 
 47 


240,865 


6,645 
237 
15 
1 

169 
577 
1,605 
186 


11,435 


2,613 
70,581 

1,310 
15,985 
10,438 

1,418 
23,863 

6,057 
3,979 
7,518 
1,450 
1,063 
944 


147,219 


14,962 
2,357 

32,765 
1,490 


51,574 


711 
754 


211,693 


1,387 
1,243 
2,811 
436 
3,144 

32 
2,800 


11,853 


10,848 
1 

2 

277 


1/ 


147 


20 
1 

4,085 
678 

1,901 


6,685 


982 
32 


30,827 


Compiled  from  Trade  of  Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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WEST  GERMANY  ISSUES 
RICE  IMPORT  TENDER 

An  import  tender  for  rice  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
published  in  the  Bundesanzeiger  (West  German  Legal  Gazette)  No.  110, 
June  13,  1958.  Applications  for  import  licenses  can  he  made  between 
June  18  and  December  30  "until  the  value  limit  is  reached."  While  no 
value  limit  was  given,  it  is  probably  high  enough  to  cover  demand  at 
present  prices. 

.  The  following  types  of  rice  can  be  imported  against  free  dollars: 
(l)  rice  in  hull,  (2)  rice  without  hull,  not  polished  (brown,  cargo 
rice),  (3)  broken  rice,  unpolished  and/or  polished,  for  the  production  of 
(a)  starch,  (b)  a  special  kind  of  flour  (quellmehl),  and  (c)  soup  prod- 
ucts.     Imports  are  to  be  under  customs  supervision  (German  Foreign  Trade 
Code  Nos.  1006:10,  1006:51,  ex  1006:91,  and  ex  1006:95). 

Applications  for  import  licenses  must  be  accompanied  by  the  purchase 
contract,  which  becomes  valid  only  if  the  import  license  is  issued.  Re- 
export against  nonconvertible  currency  is  prohibited. 

SWEDEN'S  GRAIN  PROSPECTS 
BELOW  AVERAGE 

Below-average  grain  prospects  for  Sweden's  1958  grain  crops  are 
indicated  by  a  recent  official  crop  survey.    Delayed  fall  seeding  and 
winter  damage  have  hampered  winter  grain  development,  and  poor  weather 
delayed  spring  seeding  over  most  of  Sweden. 

Over  much  of  the  country  fall  seeding  could  not  be  completed  be- 
cause of  rainy  weather.    As  a  result,  acreage  in  winter  wheat  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  kO  percent  less  than  in  1957.    Plans  to  seed  a  large 
acreage  to  spring  wheat  to  compensate  for  the  small  winter  acreage 
apparently  could  not  be  carried  out  because  of  unfavorable  weather. 

AUSTRALIA  EXPECTS  RECORD 
SUGAR  OUTPUT  IN  1958-59 

Australia's  1958-59  output  of  sugar  is  expected  to  equal  or  slightly 
exceed  the  195^-55  record,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Primary  Indus- 
tries.   Weather  has  been  good,  and  producers  are  seeking  adequate 
mechanical  harvesting  equipment. 

In  expectation  of  a  large  harvest,  the  Minister  authorized  the 
export  of  78^,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  from  the  1958-59  crop.  He 
said  the  harvest  would  be  ample  to  meet  domestic  demand  of  605,000  short 
tons  and  permit  the  above  export.    Sugar  can  only  be  exported  from 
Australia  with  the  Minister's  consent.    Exports  are  restricted  in  order 
to  ensure  adequate  supplies  for  domestic  needs  and  to  keep  Australia 
within  its  export  quota  under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement. 
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CANADA'S  MARINE  OIL 
OUTPUT  DECLINING 

Marine  oil  production  in  Canada  in  1957  fell  more  than  kO  percent 
below  1956,  and  probably  will  decline  further  in  1958. 

The  drop  resulted  primarily  from  a  smaller  British  Columbian  herring 
catch,  which  in  turn  resulted  from  cold  weather  early  in  1957 ,  and  a 
scarcity  of  fish.    Also,  a  price  disagreement  between  fishermen  and 
processors  curtailed  fishing  and  processing. 

The  disagreement  continued  into  1958.    Consequently  there  were  no 
herring  for  processing  and  no  oil  produced  in  January  and  February.  In 
the  corresponding  months  of  1957  herring  oil  production  totaled  ^,950 
short  tons.    On  the  Atlantic  coast,  however,  herring  oil  output  in 
January  and  February  1958  totaled  538  tons,  compared  with  117  tons  in 
the  first  2  months  of  1957. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  change  in  the  use  of  fish  oils  in  Canada  over 
the  last  several  years.    In  1956 — the  latest  statistics  available — all 
the  fish  oil  used  in  Canada  went  into  margarine  and  shortening  manu- 
facture.   In  1955 ,  only  1^  tons  of  fish  oil  went  into  soap,  whereas  in 
19^8  about  800  tons  (representing  about  75  percent  of  all  the  marine 
oil  used  that  year)  were  used  for  this  purpose. 


MARINE  OILS:    Canada,  production  by  kind  and  by  major  producing  area, 

1956  and  1957  ' 

Area  and  kind  of  oil  1956 

1957  1/ 

•  1 

•  1 

:      Short  tons  .  « 

Atlantic  Coast:                                       :  \ 

Short  tons 

!  3,689 
1,127 

:  2,560 

:  7,376 

• 

British  Columbia:  : 

:  9,22U 

• 
• 

:  16,600 

l/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  seal  oil  and  other  fish  oils. 


Monthly  Review  of  Canadian  Fisheries  Statistics. 
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SWITZERLAND'S  VEGETABLE  OIL 
CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 

Switzerland's  supplies  and  consumption  of  edible  fats  and  oils 
have  been  increasing  steadily  in  recent  years.    From  1952  through 
1957  consumption  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  increased  sharply 
relative  to  animal  fats.    Consumption  will  continue  to  increase 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  improvement  of  living  standards. 


Vegetable  fats  and  oils  will  face  increased  competition  in 
the  Swiss  market  as  a  result  of  the  dairy  industry's  need  to  dis- 
pose of  nearly  5,000  short  tons  of  cooking  butter  at  reduced 
prices  this  summer.    The  Swiss  Government,  to  cope  with  rising 
milk  production,  has  considered  obligating  the  oil  industry  to  mix 
domestic  butter  in  margarine  and  cooking  fat.    While  most  brands 
already  contain  10  percent  butter,  this  could  be  increased  to  15 
or  20  percent.    Whether  this  would  help  the  dairy  industry  is 
doubtful . 


The  total  1957  supply  of  edible  fats  and  oils  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  k  percent  above  1956.    The  Swiss  market  in  late  1956 
and  during  1957  was  influenced  by  the  Hungarian  and  Suez  crises. 
Household  stocks,  gradually  depleted  after  the  Korean  War,  were 
replenished  toward  the  end  of  1956  and  the  beginning  of  1957, 
leaving  oil  stocks  of  the  trade  virtually  nil. 

Vegetable  oils,  except  oil  from  indigenous  rapeseed  (about 
5,500  tons  of  rapeseed  in  1957),  must  all  be  imported.    Swiss  oil 
manufacturers  generally  prefer  to  import  oilseeds,  but  following 
the  Suez    crisis  they  had  to  rely  on  oil  imports  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  demands.    During  1957 the  United  States  became  Switzerland's 
largest  supplier  of  oilseeds,  replacing  Red  China. 


In  addition  to  imports  of  199,590  bushels  of  U.  S.  soybeans, 
there  were  also  10,6l0  tons  of  peanuts  and  33^,7^5  bushels  of 
flaxseed  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year.    Imports  from 
the  United  States,  Nigeria,  and  the  Philippines  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  all  imports  in  1957 • 


As  data  on  consumption  are  not  published,  those  for  1957  in  the 
accompanying  table  have  been  calculated.    They  are  based  on  imports 
which  the  trade  needed  to  replenish  stocks  and  therefore  do  not  indi- 
cate the  large  fluctuations  in  retail  sales  in  1956  and  1957* 
Nevertheless,  they  probably  depict  more  nearly  the  actual  consumption 
than  a  calculation  based  on  retail  sales. 
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EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS:    Switzerland,  supply  and  distribution, 

1956  and  1957 


;  1956 

1957  1/ 

SUPPLY  : 

1,000 

short 

tons 

1,000  short  tons 

• 

"Da  rri  nm'  n  (T   q+  r»i"*]f<3      .TflmiftT'V   T  *  • 

CO 

2.4 

.4 

.1 

7 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

10X3J.  \  an jjnax  laxs  ana  oi±s  /  . 

2.6 

Production  : 

T    O  W)  • 

29.9 

a  u 

31.5 
8.7 

T^a  1  T  at r    o*i/l            -o>/~i    /"*\ n  T  • 

5.3 

Pa/iamh+     *f*Q  +  • 

17  A 

14.9 

Vi     ~r*           -J         q    ■Po'4' e  • 

DaQnn^*        -J  "1  ■ 

2.2 
25.8 

J..  <d 

1.2 

88.5 

89.6 

Imports  3/5  : 

6.7 

7.6 

.1 

.1 

3.8 

3.7 

.4 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

6.9 

9.6 

1.9 

1.7 

7-2 

7.9 

27.7 

32.0 

H9.7 

124.5 

DISTRIBUTION  : 

Exports:  : 

4/ 
5.1 

r 

:  .1 
1.6 

5.2 

1.7 

Consumption i  : 

36.6 

8.8 

36.6 
8.5 

9.5 
✓  •  ✓ 

8.6 

17.5 
.2 

15.2 
.6 

2.8 
26.8 

2.2 
34.6 

1.9 

1.7 

7.9 

8.8 

111.9 

116.8 

Ending  stocks,  December  31"  • 

2.4 

4.9 

.1 

•  3 

.1 

i 

Total  (animal  fats  and  oils): 

2.6 

5.8 

119.7 

124.3 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  figures. 

l/  Preliminary. 
2/  Not  available. 

3/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds. 
%J  Less  than  50  tons. 


Trade  data  published  by  Federal  Customs  Administration;  other  data  from  unofficial  sources. 
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U.S.S.R.  MODERNIZES 
OILSEED  INDUSTRY 

The  Soviet  Union  has  completely  modernized  its  oilseed-crushing 
industry  since  World  War  II. 

In  1957,  the  entire  oilseed  crop  was  processed  by  the  continu- 
ous screw -press  method  (over  two-thirds)  and  by  solvent  extraction 
(nearly  one-third).    By  contrast,  in  I9I+I  oilseed  crushing  relied 
primarily  on  the  hydraulic -press  method.    Over  half  of  the  total 
crushing  capacity  of  the  industry  was  destroyed  during  the  war. 

In  19^1,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  139  oilseed-crushing  mills  in 
operation,  based  predominantly  on  hydraulic  presses,  supplemented 
by  22  scre-w-press  and  5  solvent  extraction  units  (probably  batch). 
Total  annual  capacity  of  the  industry  was  about  3*9  million  short 
tons.    The  actual  crush  was  around  3»3  million. 

In  1956,  there  were  lh6  oil  mills  in  operation,  only  a  few 
more  than  15  years  earlier.    However,  with  the  installation  of  at 
least  26  modern  continuous  solvent  extraction  units  and  8^6  screw- 
press  units,  Russian  crushing  capacity  has  been  nearly  doubled. 
Capacity  was  estimated  at  about  7*5  million  short  tons,  or  about 
25,^00  tons  per  2h  hours.    The  actual  crush  in  1956  was  about  5*9 
million  tons. 

CANADA'S  GRAIN  PROSPECTS 
DETERIORATING 

Information  from  Canada  at  the  end  of  June  indicates  that 
general  crop  prospects  over  large  parts  of  the  grain  belt  range 
from  poor  to  fair,  because  of  inadequate  rainfall.    Grain  crops 
have  already  suffered  extensively,  and  even  if  weather  is  favor- 
able for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  no  more  than  average 
harvests  can  be  expected.    Most  areas  have  had  showers  from  time 
to  time,  but  surface  moisture  is  still  insufficient. 

Conditions  vary  widely,  with  best  prospects  reported  for 
Alberta.    Conditions  are  described  as  good  in  southern  areas  of 
that  province,  and  fair  to  good  in  most  other  parts. 

Though  rainfall  has  been  deficient  in  Alberta,  it  has  been 
even  scarcer  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.    Late-sown  crops  germi- 
nated unevenly  and  show  patchy  development. 

Crops  on  summerf allow  have  held  surprisingly  well  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  all  3  provinces.    Stubble  crops,  in  contrast,  have  deteri- 
orated rapidly,  especially  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
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INDIA  ANNOUNCES  EXPORT 
QUOTAS  ON  OILCAKES 

On  June  12  the  Government  of  India  announced  an  export  quota  for  30,000 
long  tons  of  peanut  oilcake  (expellers)  for  export  through  September  1958 • 
Established  exporters  will  be  given  quotas  not  to  exceed  600  tons. 

An  export  quota  of  5>000  tons  of  kardiseed  oilcake  was  released  on 
June  lk,  for  the  period  ending  October  1958. 

An  export  quota  of  5*000  tons  of  linseed  oilcake  was  released  on  June 
17.    Exports  against  quotas  will  be  licensed  subject  to  a  quantitive  restric- 
tion of  500  tons  per  shipper. 

Effective  June  13 ,  1958  exports  of  vegetable  tallow  were  freed  from  all 
government  controls. 

00O00 
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Available  (single  copies)  free  to  persons  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  Room  5922.    Phone:    REpublic  f-klhZ,  Ext.  2hh^. 

The  World  Lard,  Tallow,  and  Greases  Situation.  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FLM  5-58.  ~~ 

Milk  Production  and  Utilization  in  Principal  Producing  Countries  in  1957* 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  6-58 • 

Status  of  Cotton  Purchase  Authorizations  Under  Title  I,  Public  Law  hQO. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC  11-58. 

Public  Law  hQO,  Title  I  Exports  of  U.S.  Fats  and  Oils.    Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FFO  9-50. 
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